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GENTLEMEN, 

T-i-  _ 

HE  numerous  favours  which^ 
during  a  refidence  of  five  years  in 
Oxford,  I  have  received  from  you, 
will,  I  hope,  juftify  the  propriety 
of  this  dedication  ;  and  make  that, 
which  otherwife  would  appear  an 
aft  of  the  higheft  prefumption  in 
me,  confidered  as  a  fmall  tribute  of 
my  gratitude  and  refpeft. 

B  2  Though 
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Though  1  mighty  be  juftly  ac- 
cufed  of  a  vanity  nearly  allied  to  the 
extravagance  of  folly,  fhou Id  I  pre¬ 
fume  to  think  that  I  had  adeferved 
claim  to  your  attention  and  perufal 
of  the  following  pages,  either  from 
the  merit  of  their  author,  or  from 
their  own  intrinlic  value,  yet  I  can¬ 
not  but  hope  for  your  favourable 
acceptance  of v  them,  when  I  con- 
lider  how  nearly  conne£hed  the  fub- 
je<Sb  of  this  treatife  is,  not  only  with 
the  necelTary  regard  which  ought  to 
be  paid  to  that  rnoft  valuable  of  all 
earthly  bleffings,  and  fublunary  pof- 
feffions,  health,  but  alfo  with  the 
objedis  of  your  prefent  purfuits  at 
the  Univerfity,  and  with  your  future 
connedions  with  fociety.in  general. 
For  give  me  leave  (not  improperly 
or  ludicroully)  to  obferve,  that 

how- 
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however  ample  and  cxtenfive  the 
boundaries  of  your  prefent  ftudies 
may  be,  that  affiftance  is  certainly 
requifite  which  can  promote  and 
facilitate  the  communication  of 
them  to  the  world.  The  oratory  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  with  regard 
to  its  excellence,  depends  greatly  on 
the  prefervation  of  the  teeth  ;  the 
teeth,  which  form  the  regular  pro- 

f  A 

nunciation  of  the  voice,  and  pre-* 
vent,  in  a  great  meafure,  all  impe¬ 
diments  and  obftrudions  of  the 

I 

% 

I  could  here  dwell  on  the  con¬ 
veniences  that  attend  the  preferva¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth  in  private  life  :  the 
eafe  in  maftication,  and  the  aflift- 
ance  which  it  gives  to  the  mixture 
of  our  food  with  thefalivary  liquors, 

which 
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which  mixture  is  neceflary  towards 
digeftion  :  the  air  of  floridity  and 
,  which  it  imparts  to  the  com- 
plexion,  and  the  prevention  of  all 
olFenlive  and  difagreeable  humours, 
which  would  otherwife  grow  in  the 
mouth  and  gums.r-But  I  fhall  re- 
ferve  the,  difcuffion  of  thefe  points 

to  the .  proper  places  in  which  they 

will  be  ranged  in  the  following 

pages.  ■  ^  .  .. 

'  '  '  >  ’ 

I 

,  Could  the  wifhes  of  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  individual  have  any-  eflacacy 
towards  the  continuance  of  'that 
celebrity  and  reputation  in  which 
Oxford,  that-  excellent  feminary  of 
learning  and  polite  erudition,  is 
defervedly  held,  I  Ihould  be  happy 
'  in 
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in  having  a  more  effectual  opportu¬ 
nity  than  the  prefent  of  fubfcribing 
myfclf,. 

Gentlemen, 

I 

With  the  highefb  efteem 

I 

,  And  gratitude. 

Your  moft  obedient. 
And  obliged  humble  fervant, 

,  I 

MAYER  LEWll 
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HE  complaint  which  generally  attends 
the  execution  of  a  work  of  this  kind  feems 
to  be,  that  the  author,  being  puffed*  up 
with  a  vain  conceit  and  opinion  of  his  own 
abilities  and  confequence,  takes  too  frequent 
and  unneceffary  occafions  of  introducing  in 
his  writings  technical  terms,  and  obfcure 
expreflions  of  the  art  /  making  that,  which 
profeffedly  undertakes  in  a  clear  and'fimplc 
manner  to  treat  of  the  diforders  incidental 
to  the  teeth,  and  the  remedial  applications 
neceffary  in  fuch  a  cafe,  a  work  of  laborious 
inquiry,  and  a  mere  difplay  of  anatomical 

C  know- 
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knowledge.  This  error  I  Wili  endeavour 
cautioufly  to  avoid  ^  as  well,  becaufe  the 
natural  hiftory  and  anatomical  ftrudlure  of 
the  teeth  have  been  explained  and  amply 
treated. of  in  fome  late  very  ingenious  and 
elaborate  treatifes  (thofe  I  mean  written  by 
Mr;  John  Hunter,  F.  R.  S.  and  fiirgeon  to 
St.  George’s  Hofpital  ;  and  Mr;  Beard- 
more^  furgeqn  dentift  in  ordinary  to  his 
Majefty)  as  becaufe  I  fliould  be  too  circum-^ 
fcribed  in  fuch  an  attempt  by  the  limits  of 
thefe  pages :  fuch  an  attempSt  requiring 
more  tinie  and  icifute  thoroughly  to  finifh 
than  I  could  be  able  to  fecure  from  my  ne- 
ceffary  avocations  of  bufinefs.  I  therefore 
beg  leave  to  recommend  the  treatifes  above 
mentioned,  from  the  perufal  of  which  I 
have  received  great  pleafure  and  fatisfadlion^ 
to  thofe>  whofe  curiofity  or  profeffion  lead 
them  to  attend  to  the  minuticd  of  the 
fubjedt. 

My  defign  Is  merely  to  give  a  plain  and 
-  brief  account  of  the  teeth,  the  compaints 
they  are  fubjedt  to,  and  the  methods  of 
cure ;  omitting  nothing,  I  hope,  which  is 
Si  -  .  neceflary 
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neceffary  to  be  knpwh,  and  avoiding  all 
obfcurities  of  ftile  and  meaning.  The  fub-« 
jcdl  has  been  already  amply  apd  copioufly 
treated  of,  and  I  have  not  the  vanity  to 
think  that  I  fhall  be  able  to  fet  it,  or  any 
branch  of  it,  in  ^  new  or  more  inftruflivc 
point  of  view. 

The  teeth  are  hard  fubflances  of  bone  and 
enamel  growing  in  the  cavities  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw..  Theft  cavities  anatomifts 
call  the  alveoUy  which  have  circular  pro- 
cedes  embracing  the  body  of  the  tooth  with 
great  clofenefs,  and  thereby  are  to  be  con-r 
iidered  as  principal  fupports  of  the  teeth. 

Theft  alveolar  procejfes  are  covered  by  a 
compadl  elaftic  fubftance  or  flclhy  cove¬ 
ring,  called  the  gums  i  \yhich  covering  ad- 
}>ering  firmly  to  the  alveolar  procejfes  inverts 
and  contains  the  teeth  firm  in  their  fock- 
cts :  and  are  befides  an  adrnirable  protec¬ 
tion  for  them  againft  the  injuries  they 
might  receive  from  an  expqfure  to  the  air 
and  cold,  and  from  the  occafiqnal  prefliire 
pf  our  food  againft  the  thin  membrane 
vvhich  covers  them.  The  circular  ridge 

C  2  which 
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\vliich  feparates  and  diftinguillies  the  body 
and  roots,  or  fangs  of  the  teeth,  and  to 
which  the  gums  grow  up,  and  are  clofely 
attached,  is  called  the  neck  or  collar  of  the 
tooth.  The  fangs  or  roots  are  thofe  parts 
which  are  hid  from  -our  fight'  in  the 
fockets  :  they  are  covered  with  a  thin 
vafcular  membrane,  called  the  periojlceum\ 
which  unites  them  firmly  to'the  jaw.  The 
inner  fubftance  of  the  tooth  is  the  bone, 
'having  an  internal  cavity,  which  extends 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  tooth  ;  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  point  of  the  root  or  fang, 
and  ending  in  the  body  of  the  tooth.  This 
cavity  is  well  fupplied  with  nerves  and 
blood  velfels,  which  nourilh  the  teeth,  pro¬ 
mote  their  growth ;  and  when  fabjedt  to 
any  diforder  or  obflrudbion,  are  the  feat  of 
the  moft  exquifite  fenfations  of  pain.  The 
enamel  grows  only  on,  and  furrounds  the 
body  of  the  tooth.  It  is  a  very  white  and 
frnbothly  polilhed  fubftance,  of  a  degree  of 
hardnefs  fo  great,  as  to  be  impenetrable  to 
our  keeneft  inftruments  :  in  cutting  or  di¬ 
viding  it  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  ufe 
files,  and  even  thofe  muft  be  Ikilfully  ufed 

by 
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by" the  operators, ♦to  prevent  any  damage 
being  given  to  the  remaining  polifh  of  the 

enamel, 

»  1 

*  .  ^  V 

■Th(^'JJ:^apeoi  .tiae  teeth  being  within  the* 
immediate  extent  of  every  one’s .  -own 
knowledge,  rfliall  not  here  make  men'tioh 
of  it.  Thtifnu7nber  uncertain;  though 
I  believe  they  rarely  exceed  thirty.  Mr. 
Hunter  fays,  that  he  once  faw  only  twenty- 
feven,  but  never  more  than  thirty-two; 
and  makes  thereupon  this  very  fenfible  re¬ 
mark,  “  That  where  the  number-is  lefs  than 
thirty-two,  the  deficiency  is  in  the  laft 
grinder. ’’—This  is,  however  (I  mean  the 
number  of  teeth  in  a  full  fubjedl)  a  point 
of  mere  curiofity ;  fince  during  the  courfe 
of  my  practice,  1  never  could  difeover  any 
difference  in  the  formation  or  ftrudlure  of 
them,  whether  more  or  lefs  in  number  : 
but  they  all  equally  as  well  perform  their 
ufual  fundions,  and  anfwer  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  defigned.  The  number 
•is  not  certain,  I  think,  for  this  reafon; 
viz,^  that  if  it  w^ere,  when  the  jaw  bone 

of 
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of  a  man  is  enlarged,  and  grows  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increafe  of  his  age,  we  do  not 
find  any  difference  in  the  alveolar,  Jpaces^ 
cither  with  regard  to  their  number  or  ex^ 
tenfion,  which  would  otherwife  undoub¬ 
tedly  happen  in  the  cafe  between  a  man, 
who  in  his  perfedl  ftate,  had  thirty- two 
teeth,  and  of  another,  who  had  onlj 
thirty, 

I 

Tho  above  Is  a  brief  defcrlption  of  the 
fituation  and  ftrudlure  of  the  teeth  :  the 
formation  of  them  is  curious  and  particular, 
which  I  will  endeavour  to. give  as  fatis-^ 
fafto.ry  and  concife  an  account  of,  as  the 
lirnits  of  this  work  will  permit. 

The  contents  of  the  ahueoli^  or  cavities 
in  the  jaw,  in  which  the  teeth  grow  ;  are 
at  almoft  the  earlieft  ftate  of  infancy,  feme 
little  foft  pulpy  fubftances  which  are 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  fockets  by  a 
nervous  filament,  whofe  veflels  diffufe 
themfelves  through  the  pulpy  fubftances, 
and  the  thin  membrane  that  covers  them, 

Noui'ifh- 
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Nourifhment  is  hereby  conveyed  to  thcfe 
pulpy  fubftances,  which,  as  the  child  in- 
creales  in  age,  begin  gradually  to  offify, 
and  advance  higher  and  higher  from  the 
fockets.  The  tooth  is  yet  imperfeftly 
formed,  not  having  gained  any  degree  of 
ftrength  and  rigidity.  By^  degrees  they 
begin  to  prefsagainft  the  gums,  which,  by  ' 
tonftant  attrition  are  inflamed  and  affedled 
with  rednefs  and  fwelling,  and  occafion 
great  pain  and  uiieafinefs  to  the  infants 
What  is  called  ^the  cutting  of  the  teeth  now 
begins,  which  is  a  violent  effort  of  nature 
to  pierce  through  the  confinement  of  the 
gums,  where  the  teeth  have  undergone  the 
ftate  of  formation  and  offification,  and  to 
appear  above  the  fockets.  As  this  opera¬ 
tion  of  nature  is  attended  with  great  and 
continued  pain  to  the  childj  and  frequently 
not  finiihed  without  the  hazard  of  much 


fome  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  furgery. 
that  a  new  and  more  expeditious  method 
has  not  been  introduced  to  affift  the  cutting 
of  the  teeth,  and  that  the  efforts  and  endea¬ 


vours 
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vours  of  nature  have  not  been/ as  in  almoft 
all  other  cafes,  promoted  by  the  affifkance 
of  art.  Thofe  gentlemen  have  thought, 
and  with  great  appearance  of  reafon  and 
good  fenfe,  that  no  danger  or  inconvenience 
would  attend  the  opening  of  the  gums  at 
the  particular  time  of  the  firft  appearance 
of  dentition,  with  an  inftrument,  and 
thereby,  by  making  a  way  for  the  teeth  to 
raife  themfelves  from  the  fockets  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flow  advances  of  nature.  The  in¬ 
ftrument  certainly  muft  be  managed  with 
a  nice  andficilful  hand  ;  or  it  may,  by  pene¬ 
trating  too  deep,  do  much  harm  and  da¬ 
mage  to  the  tooth  itfelf,  not  yet  fufficiently 
hardened.  I  cannot  fuggeft  to  myfelf  any 
plaufible  objeclion  to  the  propriety  and  ex¬ 
pediency  of  this  plan  ;  however,  I  willingly 
fubmit  this  opinion  to  the  judgments  of 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  claim  a  fuperior 
knowledge  in  this  point,  from  their  atten¬ 
dance  upon  children  in  their  infancy  ;  my 
practice  having  been  chiedy  confined  to  the 
care  of  the  teeth  in  their  full  grown  and 
perfect  ftate. 

Anatomifts 
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Anatomifts  divide  the  teeth  into  three 
clafTes  ^  viz.  The  incifores,  or  cutting  teeth, 
the  caniniy  or  canine  teeth,  and  the  molares 
or  Grinders  :  the  firft  clafs  including  the 
four  anterior  teeth  ;  the  fecond  including 
the  two  next,  one  on  each  lidc,  called  the 
canine  teeth^  from  the  fimilarity  and  refem- 
blance  they  bear  to  the  teeth  of  dogs ;  and  the 
third  including  the  reft.  For  a  particular 
defcription  of  which,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  late 
treatife,  which  I  mentioned  before,  where 
he  will  receive  every  degree  of  intelligence 
and  fatisfadlion  to  his  inquiries.  I  do  not 
here  take  fo  much  notice  of  therri,  as  perhaps 
fome  people  may  think  I  oughts  as  their 
fituation  and  parts  are  pretty  univerfally 
marked  out  to  every  one’s  knowledge,  and 
all  that  could  be  faid  would  amount  only  to 
fome  comparative  remarks  on  their  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  prominence,  thicknefs,  or 
other  inherent  properties. 

Having  thus  briefly  treated  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  ftrudlure  of  the  teeth,  the  third 

D  pro- 
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propofed  point,  viz,  their  life,  conies  under 
our  confideration.  This,  though  already 
apppearing  fufficiently  clear  and  coniprc- 
henfive,  may  be  thought  to  ftand  in  peed 
of  no  farther  explanatory  elucidation  ;  but 
really  the  prefervation  and  care  of  the  teeth 
.being  a  matter  of  no  fmall  confequence, 
indeed  of  much  greater  importance  than 
the  generality  of  mankind  feem  from  their 
indolence  and  inattention  to  them  to  fuf- 
pedl,  I  beg  leave  to  be  indulged  in  a  few 
words.  The  teeth  are  parts  which  will 
fooner  decay  and  become  difordered  through 
negle<ft,  than  any  other  parts  of  our  Frame ; 
and,  when  difordered,  occafion  greater 
pain,  and  introduce  a  greater  variety  of 
other  complaints  than  can  be  conjedtured 
upon  cafual  confideration.  An  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  arifing  from  thtxv perfect 
ftate  may  therefore  make  us  more  attentive 
to  them,  and  more  defirous  of  avoiding  the 
numerous  train  of  inconveniences  and  difor- 
ders  we  fltall  feel  upon  their  decay  and  im- 
perfeSl  ftate. 
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The  moft  comoion  and  principal  ufes 
which  we  find  to  refultfrom  the  growth  and 
perfeftion  of  the  teeth,  are  the  affiftances 
they  give  us  in  maflication,  and  in  fpeech. 
I  fpeak  from  the  common  experience  which 
every  one  muft  be  prefumed  to  be  in  pofTef- 
fion  of,  when  I  mention  the  painful  and 
unpleafant  operation  of  chewing  our  food, 
at  a  time  when  any  accident  or  diforder 
has  deprived  us  of  the  temporary  or  entire 
lofs  of  our  teeth,  not  to  mention  any  phy- 
fical  reafons  of  the  harm  it  may  do  our 
conftitution,  when  the  necelTary  afliftance 
which  the  food  we  eat  requires  to  promote 
its  fpeedy  mixture  with  the  falivary  liquor, 
facilitating  thereby  its  paflage  into  the 
ftomach,  and  occafioning  a  pleafant  and 
fafe  digeftion,  is  loft  or  impaired.  Another 
inconvenience  will  arife  in  this  cafe,  from 
the  continual  preffure  of  our  food  againft 

the  gums,  which  may  irritate  and  inflame 

them  ;  occafioning,  thereby,  forenefs  and 
fwellings. 

P  z 
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Ifi  fpecchy  we  all  know  the  well  timed, 
and  regular  aid,  which  the  teeth  in  their 
perfedl:  ftate  give  to  our  voice  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion  ;  and,  by  confequence>  the  elTential 
fervice  they  are  of  to  the  ftudy  and  prailice 
of  oratory  in  public  life  ;  where  the  form 
of  the  Englilh  government  and  conftitution, 
the  elevated  rank  and  efteenx  in  which  the 
liberal  profeffions  are  held,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  and  falhionable  celebrity  which  public 
/peaking  claims,  give  the  happieft  opportu¬ 
nities  for  eloquence  to  difplay  her  powers, 
and  engage  and  captivate  the  attention  of 
the  largeft  affemblies  :  and  in  private  life, 
where  a  graceful  and  elegant  addrefs  are  no 
lefs  neceffary  to  attach  us  to  the  good  opinion 
and  favour  of  our  neighbours,  who  would 
not  be  fufceptible  of  fo  favourable  an  im- 
preffion  in  our  behalf,  by  an  imperfedl  and 
broken  voice,  and  a  dilRculty  of  exprefling 
our  fentiments  with  fluency,  and  facility  j 
which  I  affirm,  will  be  the  cafe  in  a  difor- 
dered  and  rotten  ftate  of  the  teeth.  The 
tongue,  indeed,  modifies  the  voice,  and 
gives  it  different  forms,  but  I  cannot  help 
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being  ferloufly  of  opinion,  that  the  various 
graces  of  pronunciation  arife  from  the 
ance  of  the  teeth ;  I  mean  according  to  the 
propulfion  of  the  tongue  againft  the  teeth, 
vrhich  detains  or  tranfmits  the  founds  at 
pleafure.  This  is,  indeed,  too  curious, 
and  indeed  too  philofophical  an  argument 
to  be  attended  too  in  this  fliort  treatife,  nor 
is  it  at  all  of  confequence  in  common  obfer- 
vations.  The  eafinefs  wherewith  we  fpeak, 
and  the  pleafure  we  take  in  hearing  an 
harangue  gracefully,  and  well  pronounced 
are,  I  am  fure,  not  fuperficial  or  trifling 
recommendations  to  us  to  keep,  when  in 
our  power,  the  organs  of  fpeech  perfed:  and 
unimpaired ;  of  which  organs  I  by  no 
means  reckon  the  teeth  in  an  inferior  clafs* 

I 

A  collateral  advantage  arifing  from  the 
care  and  prefervation  of  the  teeth,  is  the 
grace  and  fymmetry  they  give  to  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  keeping  the  complexion  in  a 
ftate  of  youthful  bloom,  and  preventing  all 
wrinkles  about  the  face ;  which  the  de- 
preflion  of  the  jaws,  in  confequence  of  the 

'  lofs 
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lofs  of  our  teeth,  would  inevitably  occafion. 
It  is,  I  am  told  by  my  own  and  other  peo^ 
pie’s  obfervations,  a  prevailing  fafliion  in 
the  prefent  age  to  keep  the  face  and  the 
completion  as  delicate  and  fmooth  as  art 
can  make  them  :  (I  fpeak  not  here  of  our 
Englifli  ladies,  whofe  care  in  this  particular 
is  laudable,  graceful,  and  charadleriftic  of 
that  amiable  part  of  the  creation)  but, 
without  meaning  any  offence  to  that  part 
of  mankind,  whom  the  uncouth  rufticity 
and  unpolitenefs  of  fome  amongfl  us  think 
they  difgrace  by  giving  them  the  appella« 

tion  of  Beaus,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
younger  part  of  my  readers,  that  though 
they  may  poffibly  take  too  much  pains  in 
adorning  their  pcrfons,  and  thereby  incur 
the  charge  of  effeminacy,  and  the  want  of 
a  decent  and  proper  maulinefs,  yet  I  think 
they  may  oftentimes  take  too  little  care  in 
this  particular;  and  none  can  be  attended 
with  more  difagreable  and  offenfive  fenfa- 
tions,  both  to  themfelves  and  their  friends, 
than  the  neglect  of  the  teeth. —  Excufes 
may  be  made-frecjuently  for  any  negleft  of 

Tlrefs 
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iirefs —  flovcnly  apparel— or  un powdered 
curls,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  a  want 
of  time  to  undergo  the  various  proceffes  of 
dreffing,  or  the  avocations  of  bufinefs. 
But  no  excufes  can  be  made,  or  taken  for 
a  dirty  and  foul  fet  of  teeth,  which  argue 
an  habitual  negled  of  them,  and  either  a 
v/ilful  or  (what  is  juft  as  bad  in  this-  cafe) 
an  unintentional  omiffion  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  cleaning  them ;  which  employ¬ 
ment,  when  rightly  underftood,  and  fre¬ 
quently  pradlifed,  is  attended  with  no 
length  of  time,  nor  the  leaft  trouble. 

The  diforders  to  which  the  teeth  are  fub- 
jedl,  either  fimply  from  the  ncglcLdofthem, 
or  from  an  ill  habit  and  ftate  of  body,  are 
numerous.  Suffice  it  here  to  mention  a 
few  I  a  perfect  knowledge  of  which  will, 
I  am  perfuaded,  give^weight  to  my  opinion 
and  advice,  relative  to  the  care  of  them. 
The  tooth  ache,  is  a  pain,  which,  as  it 
arlfes  from  various  caufes,  I  fuppofe,  there 
are  few  amongft  us,  who  have  at  all  times 
been  totally  exempt  from.  The  pain  and 

anguifli 
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angulfh  are  more  violent  and  excruciating 
than  the  vifitation  of  difeafes  to  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Shakefpear,  the  immortal 
poet  of  the  Englifh  nation  fays, 

—There  never  was  philofopher  yet. 

Who  could  endure  the  tooth- ache  patiently. 

Meaning  certainly  thereby,  that  with  what¬ 
ever  great  fortitude,  and  philofophical  pa¬ 
tience,  other  diforders  might  be  born  and 
combated  with. — The  pain  of  the  tooth 
ache  furpafled  all  human  refolution  and  cou¬ 
rage,  The  anguifli  is  frequently  fo  infup- 
portable  that  it  forces  us  to  ufe  violent 
means  to  obtain  fome  kind  of  temporary 
eafe,  which  means  occaiion,  not  a  long 
time  after,  a  greater  and  more  afflidling 
return  of  the  diforder.« — Such  are,  I  think 
unneceflary  extradlion  of  the  teeth,  v>'hich, 
according  to  fome  modern  operators,  is 
the  univerfal  method  of  cure  ;  without 
confidering  that  the  pain  may  be  oftentimes 
alleviated  by  gentle  methods,  and  the  tooth 
preferved  entire.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  pain  is  feverely  felt  in  found  teeth, 

owing 


I 
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o\Ving  to  ulcers  and  excrefcencles  on  tlie 
gums,  fudden  colds,  from  fympathy  with 
the  neighbouring  afFefted  parts,  or  other 
caufes.  Can  the  extraftion  of  thofe  found 

teeth  be  therefore  in  fuch  cafes  deemed  ile- 
•  celTary,  or  even  expedient  ?  common  expe¬ 
rience  and  fenfe  fliew  the  contrary. — We 
cannot  perform  the  operation  without  in- 
creafing  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  di- 
minifh  or  remove.  By  uncovering  the 

roots,  and  baring  the  fockets  of  the  neigh-^ 
bouring  teeth>  we  make  them  Idofe,  and 
fufceptible  of  pain,  and  caufe  frequent  in¬ 
flammations  in  their  nerves  and  vafcular 
parts.  I  have  known  not  a  few  inftances 
where  the  extraction  of  one  of  the  molares 
or  grinders '  has  confiderably  weakened 
the  jaw,  though  performed  in  a  fkilful 
manner,  and  by  a  violent  diftenfion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  jaw,  brought  on  a  great 
forenefs  and  inflammation  of  them.  lam, 
however,  a  great  friend  to  extraction  when 

E  the 
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the  clt:cumftances  of  the  cafe  pofitively 
demand  it.  Another  method  no  lefs  in- 
judicious  of  expelling  the  pain,  and  gaining 
a  temporary  relief,  is  the  filling  the  mouth 
with  acrid  and' hot  fpices  and  fubftances, 
and  burning  fpirituous  liquors  5  which 
deaden  all  fenfation  for  a  while,  but  when- 

their  influence  is  at  an  end  the  pain  returns 
with  redoubled  ftrength  and  feverity  :  ex- 

clufive  of  the  harm  which  fuch  applications 
certainly  do  the  gums  by  difpofing  thern  to 
inflammations,  and  pccafioning  forenefies, 

and  external  fwellings* 

✓ 

%  .  \ 

The  tooth  ache  is  frequently  occafioned 
by  acrid  humours  being  lodged  in  the  fock- 

cts  of  the  teeth,  and  purulent  matter^ 
which  affedts  the  roots  of  the  teeth,'  and  is 
always  attended  with  a  foul  and  offenfive 
fmell  of  the  breath.  In  this  cafe,  if  the 
cure  be  not  fpeedily  undertaken,  the  whole 

tooth 
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% 

^  • 

tooth '  becomes  quite  rotten  and  carious  s 
the  nerves  and  veflels  are  corrupted,  and 
i^lcerations  of  the  parts  wilhenfue*  Of  this 
kind  is  the  fcurvy,  that  moft  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  foundncfs  of  the  teeth,  which 
is  however  very  efFe(flually  diflodged  by  lan-» 
cing  the  gums,  and  extradling  the  Coagula-^ 
ted  blood  and  matter.  The  tartar  of  the 
teeth  is  another  caufe  of  their  deftruftion, 
which  is  a  yelloWifll  fubftance  formed  on 
the  teeth,  which  hardens  in  time,  and 

forms  a  compleat  incruftatioii  Over  them  : 
deforming  and  difcolouring  them,  and  by 

fecretly  and  imperceptibly  infinuating  itfelf 
in  the  interftices  of  the  teeth,  open  too  great 
a  paflage  between  them,  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  gums  by  an  inconvenient 
preflure  of  them,*  and  are  productive  of  a 
numerous  train  of  diforders.  This  tartar, 
however,  when  early  difeovered^  is  very 
eafily  removed,  being  at  firft  of  a  foft  pulpy 

nature,  and  may  be  rubbed  off  the  teeth  by 
'  E  a  w^afli- 
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wafliing  the  mouth  with  clean  water,  'and  ' 
afterwards  gently  rubbing  the  teeth  with  a 
foft  fpungy  bru(h,  or  by  ufing  any  common- 
tooth  powder.  When  however  it  has  for^- 
med  an  incruftation  too  hard  to  be  rubbed 
off  in  that  manner,  having  acquired  a  ftrong 
adhefion  to  the  teeth,  the  operator’s  in ftru- 
ment  piuft  be  ufed,  but  great  care  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  be  taken  in  the  ufeof  it,  fo  as  not 
to  damage  the  enamel.  •  Some  kind  of  an 
inflammation  in  thp  gums  generally  attends 
this  operation,  which  inflammation  may 
however  be  reduced  with  gentle  means,  • 

Venereal  complaints,  and  the  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  mercury  which  are  generally  admi- 
niftered,  in  fuch  cafes,  afFe6t  the  teeth  and 
gums  in  a  violent  degree:  deftroy  the  nou- 

rilhment  which  the  teeth  fliould  receive 
from  the  nerves  and  blood  veflels,  impove- 
rifli  and  render  the  gums  pale  and  flaccid, 
loofen  the  teeth  from  their  fockets,  and  oc- 

cafion 
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cafion  putrid  diforders,  attended  with  foul- 
nefles  of  breath.  I  am  not  verfed  in  furgery 
enounh  to  be  able  to  declare  what  methods, 
to  prevent  fuch  complaints  and  evils,  Ihould 
be  taken,  during  the  continuance  of  that 
venereal  diforder  to  which  they  owe  their 
rife,  but  certainly  would  recommend  at  the 
re-eftabUfhment  of  the  patient’s  health, 
that  he  fhould  have  his  teeth  thorougly 
cleaned,  bis  gums  lanced,  and  all  the  other 
neceffary-proceffes  performed,  whereby  the 
gums  will  regain  their  former  rednefs  and 
firmnefs,  and  adhere,  as  griginally,  clofely 
to  the  teeth ;  the  teeth  will  be  cleared 
from  all  foul  difcolorations,  all  the  coagu¬ 
lated  blood  will  be  removed  from  the 
fockets,  and  every  part  be  braced  a  new 
and  (Irengthcned. 

The  tooth- ache  is  frequently  communi¬ 
cated  by  fympathy,  from  one  tooth  to  ano¬ 
ther.  This  may  fcgm  furprizing,  but  I  find 

all 
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writers  on  the  fubje(fl  l  have  confultedi 

agree  iri;  the  opinion,  though  without 

affigning  any  caufe  for  fo  extraordinary 

a  phaBnomenan.  We  muft  not,  however,* 

carry  our  notions  of  fympathetic  affeftions 

fofar  as  I  remember  one  writer  of  my  own 

country  has  done.  I  mean  one  Durlach 

Cofel,  who  was  a  German  and  lived  I  think 

in  the  year  1558  under  Ferdinand  the  Firft.' 

In  a  treatife  of  his  writing  upon  furgery^ 

(which  I  remember  to  have  feen  in  manii-i 

feript  in  Leipfic)  he  pofitively  affirms/ 

that  fympathy  may  be  communicated 

contact  to  other  animals  :  and  mentions 

fome  inrtances  where  he  has  known  the 

tooth-ache  transferred  from  a  man  to  a  cat/ 

by  applying  the  man’s  cheek  for  a  confideN 

able  time  together,  to  that  of  the  cat. 

The  tooth-ache  left  the  man,  and  the  ani* 

mal  was'  feized  with  the  violence  of  the 
\  * 

pain,  as  was  fuppofed,  by  the  agony  ffie 
feemed  to  labour  under,  and  the  fqualling 

(lie 
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Oie  made.  -  This  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  ’ 
be  looked  upon  by  all  ferious  and  fenfible 
people  as  a  foolifli  notion,  and  not  founded 
in  faS ;  and  indeed  I  arn  greatly  furprized 
that  that  writer  fhould  fo  warmly  infill  on 
the  reality  pf  it,  as  he  was  undoubtedly,  by 
feveral  works  which  he  left  behind  him,  ^ 
plan  of  great  wifdom  and  learning. 

-  I 

X 

I  will  now  juft  mention  a  few  cafes,  in 
which  extraftion  of  the  teeth  may  be  expe-* 
dient  or  neceflary,  which  will  introduce 
fome  obfervations  upon  artificial  teeth, 
^nd  the  pradlice  of  filling  up  hollow  teeth 
with  gold  or  lead. 

( 

When  the  fcurvy,  or  other  putrid  hu¬ 
mour,  lies  preying  upon  the  roots  or  fangs 
pf  the  teeth,  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
thofe  inftruments  that  can  extract  it  from 
the  gums  by  lancing  tbemj;  when  it 
./ieftroys  the  nerves,  and  corrupts  the  foun¬ 
dation 
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dation  of  the  tooth  j  in  fuch  cafes,  I  muft 
deem  extraflion  neceflary,  and  that  it  is  lb, 

will  inconteftibly  appear,  lince  we  find  the 
root  or  fang  of  the  tooth  quite  covered  with 
the  corrupted  matter,  when  we  have  pul¬ 
led  it  out :  which  corrupted  matter  there 

is  no  pofiibility  of  reaching  with  our  in- 
ftruments,  or  expelling  by  any  other  means 
than  extirpation,  as  it  lies  fo  clofe  and  con- 
cealed.  Were  the  tooth  to  continue  in  the 
head,  the  corrupted  matter  would  cat  the 
tooth  gradually  upwards,  and  occafion  a 
putrid  decay  of  the  gums.  Stumps  or  por¬ 
tions  of  the  roots  of  teeth  which  have 
cither  been  broken  off,  or  injudicioufly  ex- 
tradled,  ought  certainly  to  be  drawn. 
There  is  not  much  pain  in  this  operation, 
when  Ikilfully  performed,  in  a  comparative 
fenfe  with  regard  to  *whole  teeth  being 
extradted.  Mr.  Beardmore's  opinion  is, 
that  ‘‘  when  any  tooth-ache  arifes  from  a 
**  portion  of  the  root  left  behind,  if  the 

patient 
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patient  is  unwilling  to  try  this  fecond 
operation,  the  pain  may  be  fometimes 
removed  by  burning  the  nerve,  or  by 
applying  a  very  fmall  bit  of  lint  dipped 
in  effential  oil  of  cinnamon,  over  the 
‘‘  hollow  part  of  the  flump,  *  or  by  intro- 
ducing  a  bit  of  parte  made  of  opium, 
camphorj  and  effential  oil  of  pepper 
mint/'  But  with  all  poffible  deference  to 
his  opinion,  I  fhould  certainly  prefer  the 
extradion  of  the  flump,  and  recommend  it 
in  fuch  ffrong  terms  to  the  patient,  as  would, 

t 

I  think  induce  him  to  fubmit  to  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Palliative  applications  may  give 
eafc,  though  Mr,  Beardmore  feems  him- 
felf  to  own  the  cafe  to  be  uncertain,  by 

i  t  . 

making  ufe  of  the  word  fometimes  but  I 
think  the  pain  will  return  in  a  fhort  time, 
or  the  gums  will  grow  over  thefe  flumps, 

and  being  conftantly  wounded  by  them, 
will  be  expofed  to  frequent  inflammations, 

and  extremities  of  pain.  I  am  happy  in 

F  having 


having  Mr.  Bcardmore’s  authority  to 
fanflion  my  opinion,  that  “  The  flump  or 
root  of  a  tooth  is  at  all  times  eafily  taken 
out,  unlefs  it  grows  to  the  jaw  bone, 
which  is  a  very  rare  cafe  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  erroneous  than  the  popular  notion 
that  flumps  are  very  difficult  to  be  remo^ 
ved,  and  that  digging  and  punching  (as 
they  call  it)  are  abfolutely  neceflary/’ 

I 

Stopping  the  teeth,  or  filling  them  with 
gold,  or  lead,  is  a  very  ufeful  pra(51:ice,  and 
attended  with  no  inconveniences.  This  is 
neceflary  when  the  internal  part  of  the 
tooth  is  deflroyed,  or  wafled  away,  and 
fomething  mufl  be  put  in  the  cavity,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  piercing  to  the  fang, 

or  root  of  it,  and  occafioning  the  tooth- 

\ 

ache,  or  a  further  decay  as  alfo  for  hin¬ 
dering  loofe  bits  of  our  food,  &c.  from  lod¬ 
ging  in  the  faid  cavity.  The  cavity  then, 
in  which  the  nerv^  fornierly  lodged,  muft 
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be  well  filled  up  with  gold  or  lead^  and* 
if  occafion  be,  may  be  faftened  by  a  wire  or  • 
thread  to  the  neighbouring  teeth :  how- 
•  ever,  after  it  has  been  well  prefTed  down  in 
the  hole,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its 
falling  out. 

When  there  is  a  real  neceflity  ofextradt^ 
ing  teeth,  or  they  grow  loofe  from  any 
venereal  or  putrid  diforder  in  the  blood,  I 

f 

am  a  great  friend  to  the  pradlice  of  fupply- 
ing  their  places  with  artificial  teeth.  After 
a  little  ufe,  they  equally  as  well  perform 
the  different  offices  of  real  teeth,  in  mafti*  * 
cation,  in  fpeech,  and  in  appearance.  In* 
deed  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs  has  the 
art  and  ingenuity  of  modern  times  arrived, 
that  operators  can  make  them,  and  fit  them 
in  the  fockets  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  difcernible  from  our  natural  teeth. 
ter  waffiing  the  mouth  conftantly  for  fome 
time  afterwards  with  fome  aftringent  liquors, 

*  F  2  we 
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we  find  that  the  gums  will  clofely  adhere 
to  thefe  artificial  teeth*  I  have  frequently 

made  and  fet  whole  rows  of  artificial  teeth, 
which  have  looked  very  ornamental,  and 
have  given  an  healthy  air  to  the  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  general  objection  feems  to 
be  that  they  do  not  fit  firm  and  eafy  in  the 
fockets,  but  are  apt  to  fall  out.  This  ob- 
jed:ion  I  flatter  myfelf,  in  the  courfe  of  my 
pradlice  as  a  dentift,  I  can  wholly  obviate  : 
for  without  meaning  or  wifliing  to  be  my 
own  paneygrifl:,  or  defirous  of  arrogating 
any  credit  to  extravagant  profeiTions  which 
fome  modern  operators  for  the  teeth  among 
us  do,  I  can  fafely  pronounce  that  this 
branch  of  the  profeflion  has  employed 
greatly  my  time  and  attention,  and  I  have, 
in  cOnfequence  of  that  attention,  difeovered 
a  method  of  fetting  and  fixing  them  almofl: 
immoveably  in  the  fockets,  without  the 
great  number  of  wires  and  ligatures  which 
are  commonly  ufed. 
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It  remains  for  me  now  to  fay  fomething 
of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  teeth  and 
gums,  to  prevent  difeafes  and  complaints  in 
them, — the  methods  of  cure,  and  the  ne- 
ceffary  inftrudlions  for  cleaning  them,  and 
preferving  their  polifli  and  whitenefs. — 
But  I  here  perceive  a  difficulty  which  I  was 
not  aware  of  at  firfl,  which  is,  the  impof- 
fibility  of  all  the  rules  and  dired:ions  I 
mean  to  propofe  being  equally  falutary  and 
efficacious  in  all  cafes. — Different  modes  of 
treatment  muft  be  prefcribed  in  different 
cafes  y — and  as  it  would  be  morally  im- 
poffible  for  me  now  to  know  the  different 
Hate  of  the  teeth  in  all  my  different  readers, 
the  various  complaints  they  labour  under, 
and  whether  they  have  ever  taken  care  of 
their  teeth  or  not,  it  is  equally  as  impoffible 
to  advance  any  diredlions  which  would  be 
of  neceffary  affi fiance  to  ally  in  all  cafes ;  I 
fhall  however  be  exceedingly  happy  when 
any  pcrfons  approve  fo  far  of  the  fentiments 

and 
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V 

and  opinions  advanced  in  the  above  pages, 
and  think  the  contents  of  this  work  of  con,- 
fequence  enough  to  let  me  haxJ^e  the  honour 
of  attending  them ;  whereby  I  fliall  be  able 
upon  a  perfonal  and  diredl  view  of  the  cafe 
to  decide  with  Tome  degree  of  certainty, 
and  to  found  my '  advice  upon  OQiilar 
proofs.— The  fcurvy  muft  certainly  be 
removed  from  the  gums,  and  all  tartareous 
concretions  feparated  from  the  teeth,  and 
all  putrid  matter  diflodged  from  the  fock- 
cts,  before  we  can  think  of  uling  any  'ex¬ 
ternal  application  to  make  the  teeth  white 
end  clean  :  for  otherwife,  might  they  not 
be  compared,  with  great  plaufibility,  to 
fepulchres  and  monuments,  which  are 
painted  and  adorned  with  pure  and  fplen- 

dld  marble  on  the  outfide,  but  within  con- 

* 

tain  nothing  but  rottenefs  and  corruption  ? 

—I 


(  S9  ) 

—I  think  it  therefore  neCeflary,  as  I  faid 
before,  to  have  the  fcurvy  removed  from 
the  gums ;  all  tartareous  concretions  fepa- 
'rated  from  the  teeth  ;  and  all  putrid  matter 
diilodged  from  the  fockets  JirJl  ^  and  then 
external  applications  may  be  ufed  to  make 

the  teeth  white,  and  free  tljem  from  all 
difcolorations. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  (notwithftanding 
what  I  am  going  to  fay  oppofes  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  advice  of  fome  of  our  modern 
writers  on  the  fubjed:,  though  I  believe 
that  Ildff?nan  and  Heiflery  two  German 
writers  of  eminence  on  phyfic  and  furgery, 

t 

have  introduced  their  approbation  of  the 
point  In  queftion)  that  the  occafional  ufe  of 
tooth-picks  is  necefiary  in  an '  high  de¬ 
gree  to  remove  what  fcraps  of  our  food 
have  lodged  between  the  interftices  of  our 

teeth, 

\ 


(  40  ) 

teeth,  and  to  give  a  falutary  jllmulus  to  the 
gums.  The  objedlions  I  hear,  are  certainly 
levelled  againft  too  conftant  an  application 
of  tooth^picks ;  but  to  argue  againft  a 
practice  and  ufe  in  general  terms,  becaufe  it 
is  frequently  abufed,  and  carried  to  too 
great  extremities  in  particular  inflances,  is 
abfurd  and  ridiculous.  The  cuftom  of 
wafhing  the  mouth  with  clear  water,  after 
the  ufe  of  tooth-picks,  is  certainly  judi¬ 
cious,  and  the  cuftom  of  ufing  occafionally 

cool  emollient  gargles. 

»  \ 

I  could  willingly  indulge  my  pen  in  a 
further  prolixity,  but  am  fearful  of  enga¬ 
ging  the  attention  of  my  readers  longer 
than  their  patience  will  countenance  :  and 
likewife  of  making  this  a  work  of  labo¬ 
rious  and  diligent  invefligations,  which  is 
only  a  ihort  colledlion  of  a  few''  cafual  ob- 

'  ferva-% 


(  41  ’) 

fervations  and  loofe  remarks,  which  I  have 
haftily  thrown  together,  and  now  venture 

to  folicit  the  patronage  and  protection  of 

/ 

the  Gentlemen  of  the  Univerlity  of  Oxford, 
this  publication  is  in  confequence  of  the 
defire  of  many  of  them,  founded  upon  too 
favourable  an  opinion  of  the  author’s 
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